FLOW of CONSCIOUSNESS: The Video Works of Ros Barron 
By John Minkowsky 


Introduction 

Over the past four decades, Ros Barron has created a remarkable body of video works 
that evolve gracefully around a consistent corpus of themes, images and personal stylistic 
motifs. Time, self-definition, and the nature of consciousness itself — these are among her 
central concerns. She has often made use of the mannerisms and attributes of surrealism 
as well as elements of the occult to accomplish these ends. Among her 18 video works 
there is a notable quartet in homage to René Magritte, some of whose characteristic 
images and strategies she has embraced and built upon to her own ends. The Artist speaks 
to the Artist who speaks to Art as it pertains to the Life of the Mind, and the results are an 
impressive achievement. 


The video works she has produced at the New Television Workshop at WGBH, Boston, 
as a Rockefeller Artist in Television and independently have not been in wide 
commercial distribution, but instead in visual art contexts: The Museum of Modern Art; 
Mobius; the Helen Shlien Gallery; and the Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston, as well 
as in university Visiting Artist Programs. For some years, her video works were 
distributed by Electronic Arts Intermix. 


Much has been attributed by psychologists and others to “the onset of puberty.” But there 
is another critical developmental phase — the onset of consciousness. 


Moreso, as an artist, she has not yet recovered from the consequences of consciousness. 
Self-conscious; shy; introverted; curious; mysterious; fearful; imaginative and creative 
may be some of the constant, inescapable awarenesses of consciousness — “a state which 
as yet has no clear explanation, adequate definition or location,” she believes. 


Magritte, aware, said: . . . “The mind does not understand its own reason for being.” 


This heightened, existential state of consciousness has effected much of her career, much 
of her work. 


In the very first of her Four Women video portraits, Vida Richter, the character says: 
"my mind is filled with thoughts ... and I have a great intensity for life.” 


After meeting Harris Barron at the Massachusetts College of Art in 1953, her marriage to 
him [she was 18; he was 25] was life-changing. 


Her painting and Harris’s sculpture, growing larger, more complex and simpler — shown 
in Boston and New York galleries, along with his large-scale works commissioned for 
architecture — preceded the 1968 development of a unique visual theater, ZONE, an 
intense collaboration with Harris Barron and Allan Finneran — Harris’s former studio 
assistant. 


After ZONE’s initial and very successful 1968 sold-out performances at Brandeis’ 
Spingold Theater, WGBH producers offered the three ZONE directors Rockefeller 
Artists in Television grants to work at the station’s studios. Ros’s video focus began there 
with a major work, Headgame. Barron’s involvement with video process and a developed 
philosophy has deepened considerably with the 18 video works made over the years since 
Headgame. 


The ZONE group went on to tour 13 New York State SUNY campuses with complex 
visual theater programs. In 1971 they were commissioned by the Guggenheim Museum 
to design and realize a major performance work based on the existing 1909 notes for 
Kandinsky’s never realized Der Gelbe Klange [The Yellow Sound]! for the museum’s 
1972 Kandinsky retrospective. 


Headgame 

A tour de force, Headgame is succinct and pointed in its message about the effects of 
television upon viewers. We see a young man in profile sitting in a relaxed posture before 
a TV set, the screen of which is not visible to us. As he watches, his body begins to 
transform, bit by bit, into a bright array of color abstraction — he is “absorbing” the 
television images. In close-up, his face gradually becomes subsumed by electronically- 
generated swirls and geometric designs in livid hues — first the cheeks and forehead, then 
the eye sockets (into which have been inserted dark patches to allow for the electronic 
technique known as “chroma-keying’”). We return to him, finally, again full body in 
profile, now completely engulfed in an ecstatic array of synthetic patternings. As Ros 
Barron put it, “...the idea was that television, if you watched it enough, would enter you 
totally.” 


Headgame was the first of several videos made with the assistance of David Atwood, a 
producer/director who would later work closely with Nam June Paik and Ron Hays, both 
of whom explored a range of electronic image processing and generation with the 
Paik/Abe Video Synthesizer and unconventional use of TV studio special effects. His 
skill and experience at the studio control booth and special effects generator are evident 
in Headgame, where, despite a largely unpredictable nature of electronic processing 
capabilities at that time, he was able to help Barron create forms that appear to 
correspond, like a mask, to the particular features of the protagonist’s visage in a manner 
that is more than simply fortuitous. Barron also brought to the WGBH studio her research 
in and experience with the use of polarized light, with which she had first experimented 
as a Radcliffe Institute Fellow and, later, in performance and sculptural works with 
ZONE. 


In most respects, Head Game is a work set apart from the rest of Barron’s videos. But it 
was one of the most successful entrees into the nascent video medium, and stands as a 
classic in the genre of video image-processing. 


Barron and Surrealism — A Brief Digression 

Because elements of what is best described as surrealism resonate throughout the Barron 
canon, it is probably useful at the outset to address the imagery and formal devices of the 
movement, especially as regards the painter René Magritte, who might be considered 
Barron’s Muse. Magritte, generally associated with the Surrealists, can be seen as 
working at the fringes of the mainstream movement. Unlike Salvador Dali, as the most 
famous example, who created chaotic, amorphous semi-abstractions to depict 
dreamscapes and the unconscious, Magritte’s paintings are always of clearly recognizable 
images rendered, through unusual juxtapositions, implications of mysterious narratives, 
interplay between pictures and words, and many other techniques and strategies, into odd 
relationships that redefine, even shock, the viewer’s sensibilities. This is very much the 
approach Barron takes in her work, and to that extent, her claims that she was not so 
much influenced by Surrealism in general as by Magritte in particular — the clarity and 
internal logic of his imagery — is evidenced in her video works.* 


Ros Barron has, moreover, chosen to make him a character in her videos. Identifiable by 
the bowler hat so closely associated with paintings like Son of Man and Golconda, he 
presides over, participates in, and comments upon the people and activities around him, 
whether it be the uncanny dance of head-swathed figures on a beach; the Warhol 
superstar Viva, whose ideas of what constitutes art are antithetical to those of the famous 
Surrealist; a husband and wife bickering about time and money over a dining room table; 
or the rationalist 17" century philosopher and mathematician Descartes, with whom he 
shares the same forename. 


The thing about surrealism is [that] it always seemed to me more haphazard ... 
such as the images found in Max Ernst-like textures ... than I think of my work, 
my ideas. And, in a way, Magritte is considered a surrealist, but I don’t think he 
is. He’s a thinker who makes illogical connections, but there’s an underlying logic 
that he breaks. I think of myself as more super-real than surreal. And probably the 
one major thing that was my childhood marvel was consciousness. And so, the 
affinity that I have with surrealism is the astonishing mystery of the mind. 
Consciousness is the kernel of it all. So that, to me, is what my work is about — 
either mocking it, being humorous about it, or in some way playing with that idea. 


Although speaking separately of the “Magritte Quartet” — the central extended project of 
her career — as a unified entity has its own compensations, I have chosen instead to 
approach her works within a chronological framework. Nearly two decades elapsed 
between the first and second of the Magritte videos, and a decade between the third and 
the last, and in the interregna Barron created all of her other videos. It is important, 
therefore, to place each of the four works of the tetrad in the context of Barron’s 
developing ideas and approaches, especially the adoption of more dramatic structures 
integrated with her evocative visual language. Moreover, the figure of Magritte as a 
character makes tantalizing ““cameo” appearances in her other pieces, and from the 
earliest video works, signature symbolic motifs, some inspired by Magritte, are 
introduced. 


Portraits of Women 

After Headgame, with its electronic studio pyrotechnics, Ros Barron took an almost 
entirely opposite approach, making use of the most basic video tool, a black and white 
Portapak employed outside a studio setting, to create a series of intimate portraits of the 
inner lives of four women, all of them artist friends, “actual women whose lives,” — their 
symbolic personae, says Barron — “were interpreted by me.” They are all in a state of 
metamorphosis to a fuller self-realization and fulfillment, which is often accompanied by 
a condition of internal crisis, or a psychological cocoon of sorts — vulnerable, isolated, 
self-alienated, in the throes of fear, depression, or other loss of self-control. Whether 
struggling or quiescent in her distressed state, each is very aware of and articulate about 
her entrapment in a situation that does not permit an adequate representation of her true 
self, and every action is fraught with significance. 


The four portraits emerge out of spoken first-person texts and visual sequences quite 
different from one another. But as an entity, Portraits of Women begins to define a series 
of symbolic subtle ritualistic gestures and props, many of which would remain 
characteristic in nearly all of Barron’s subsequent videos. In these early works, the 
rudiments of Barron’s poetic vocabulary of images, later to be transformed and expanded 
upon, begin to accrete. 


The first of these portraits is Vida Richter (1972), an artist and dancer, dual roles that she 
arranges and takes care of but which, she notes, “are not what I am.” She adds that she is 
“mostly alone -— but my mind is filled with thoughts and I feel a great intensity toward 
life.” Richter (Christina Jackmauh) is engaged in her creative processes in private, seen 
dancing nude in front of a mirror, dressing and applying makeup, and carefully arranging 
seashells on a table, two of which, resembling eyes, are placed over her own as a mark of 
introspection, of self-observation of her own “evolving” and “becoming.” Aside from the 
protagonist’s terse voiceover statements, we hear only the modulated ticking of a clock 
and the sound of surf seen outside the window of the apartment that is the video’s setting. 


Marie-Marie (1973) is also, at one point, depicted with her eyes obscured by seashells, 
although the meaning of this posture takes its significance from a much more severe 
psychic disruption or disunity. Citing, full-face and in closeup, a case described by 
William James in The Varieties of Religious Experience of a colleague suddenly 
overwhelmed by an inexplicable paralytic fear, Marie-Marie (Marie Rock) relates her 
own analogous breakdown, one, she notes, “that could happen to anyone anytime,” and 
traces the etiology of her illness to the inexplicable suicide of her aunt/godmother. She 
experienced, she tells us, all of the symptoms of a breakdown and was ultimately 
hospitalized. Whereas Vida Richter was depicted in a simpler state of watching and 
waiting for her own reemergence, Marie Marie presents her in a mode of withdrawal, 
with only the faintest glimpses of her forthcoming recovery or reengagement with the 
world. Otherwise, she is seen sitting in a chair at the shoreline or prone in the sand, 
totally alone, and, in one chilling shot, draping herself over a tombstone. The healing 


process, indicated by an intertitle noting her recovery a year later, can otherwise only be 
taken largely on faith. She is a woman at a loss, but not altogether lost. 


In Lea Grammont (1975), we enter into the protagonist’s inner state in the form of a 
poetic, ambiguous narrative. It is an ominous psychodrama that recalls the oneiric cinema 
of Maya Deren, one where mysterious and minatory costumed figures manifest disturbing 
behavior toward, and enact private rituals with, each other that underline the protagonist’s 
voiceover of the strange relationship she feels with the world. There is certainly an 
element of surrealism in it, but perhaps a more important influence is that of the Tarot, 
prominently displayed at times, with its hermetic system of emblems open to multiple 
and often contradictory readings. Other occult systems of representation, especially 
prophecy and astrology, play a role in later videos as alternative means of seeking 
answers to the ineffable. 


Lea Grammont operates within a parenthetical framework, opening with a domestic scene 
—a woman sitting knitting beside a young girl on the floor paging through a book — and it 
is the child with whom the narrator seems to relate, recalling that “When I was six, I first 
knew of something separate and strange.” Like Vida Richter, Grammont (Mary 
Kelleher) is intensely alone and conscious of her selfhood but remains, she says, 
inviolable. Quickly there evolves a nightmarish visual scenario, with the apparition of a 
pointing veiled woman repeatedly spitting dark fluid into a bowl, the entry of a masked 
bird/devil figure and, later, a blindfolded man with a noose around his neck. The most 
haunting set piece is that of a child lying moribund with a shell-like carapace weighing 
on one eye, and exuding an inky drool from the corner of her closed mouth — a 
distressingly deathly depiction. Here is also Grammont voicing her most horrific visions: 
“T see myself as a separate on the floor of this empty room ... so that nothing will touch 
me ... ina place by myself, spying and stabbing frogs...” and “Satan slit the toad. 
Winged men whir in my mind. And in the noise, I give my name to the Angel of 
Darkness.” 


The video closes with another domestic portrait, this time with a husband/father figure 
included. Is this, then, Lea’s mask of quotidian existence, as she appears from the 
outside, but under which all the subconscious activity we have seen constantly bubbles 
and boils? 


In comparison to Lea Grammont, Eva Davis (1975), in the final portrait, at least asks the 
question, “Others want to arrange and compose me. What is the good of outward 
composure?” But she adds that she is very self-absorbed and that when she works she is 
composed and composes herself — a fact that we witness at the end, seeing her creating 
and then posing before a series of self-portraits — however afraid she is of uselessness and 
the loss of meaning, and of definition by outside forces. But the majority of the events we 
watch on-screen are, as in the previous work, a symbolic revelation of her fears of 
external manipulation and helplessness; they are, in fact, severe transgressions upon her 
nude form by a “Magritte” figure, which include images of her in bondage, the hood on 
her face provided with an opening for her mouth, from which she expels shells and 


goldfish. At each stage, “Magritte” reveals her in a mirror that she, in fact, cannot see, 
and it is one instance in which the reflected image of self appears in Barron’s work. 


It is difficult, if not futile, to ascribe specific meaning to Barron’s visual motifs, however 
tempting it is to try; consistently enigmatic, they are not interpretable in a conventional 
sense, although some of them, like the whelk shell, evoke sexual connotations. And if 
the repeated use of these elements identifies them as of great significance to the artist — 
“motifs,” as she says, “that keep coming back” — any precise key to their meanings 
remains just beyond the grasp of the viewer, in part because they are redefined by each 
new context in which they are employed. But one of their key functions is to manifest the 
complex interrelation of conscious and unconscious mind that makes Barron’s work so 
distinctive. 


It is important to note the role that Harris Barron has played as a collaborator responsible 
for (among other things) the soundtrack of most of Barron’s tapes. Whether recording 
and subtly modifying natural acoustical phenomena or creating original electronic scores, 
he masterfully handles his materials, shaping superior sonic accompaniments that are 
both understated and precisely evocative of the mood of the visual scenario they 
accompany. 


Flowers and Bathroom 

In 1975, Ros Barron made two other black and white video works, both of which can be 
seen as extensions of some of the preoccupations manifested in Four Portraits that look 
ahead to future work. 


Flowers could be said to almost grow organically out of the Portraits of Women — is 
almost another of the series — although the protagonist is unnamed and impersonal and, 
unlike the other four, epitomizes the inarticulate. Her struggle to make any utterance at 
all, in point of fact, is the very essence of Flowers. As in many of Barron’s other works, 
the setting is the seashore, at the edge of which stands a line of beach cottages between 
which a mysterious dark-suited man walks carries a violin case that he places at the 
water’s edge. It is opened by a young woman, and she extracts a series of block letters 
that, when so arranged, finally compose the word “FLOWERS.” As she slowly assembles 
them, she agonizes over the pronunciation of each composite, from the basic fricative 
“FL” to the constituent “FLOW” to, ultimately, the complete word. Her final triumph in 
this struggle is accompanied by the voiceover of a man that seems to call into question 
the very act she has achieved. “There are things that cannot be put into words. They make 
themselves manifest by other means ... All of life is a struggle, a ceaseless attempt to 
make permanent and to define as an entity what is only an event, a process, a flow ... The 
sea pervades.” The camera finally pans the row of beach cottages, each of which bears 
the name of a different flower. 


The relationships between words and images, or words as images, in Barron’s work are 
always of great import, as are those between the characters themselves, especially male 
and female figures, and the use of characteristic symbols and the contexts in which they 


are presented. But it is the role of language in particular that is fundamentally addressed 
in Flowers. Invariably, the very fact of existence necessitates an uphill battle with both 
the powers and failures inherent in the limitations of language, and the unidentified man’s 
dubious gift to the woman consists of the tools of verbal communication and, by 
extension, of the struggle with self-consciousness that destroys, in some sense, what 
could be called the unifying oceanic experience of perpetual flow. 


Bathroom, the idea for which developed during the making of Eva Davis, is a sequence 
of cryptic interactions between a man and a woman. Their interplay is laden with a 
sublimated eroticism, of seduction and resistance — the man (played by Bob Curran), like 
many of Barron’s male figures, is formally dressed and of impassive demeanor — 
withdrawn or repressed — whereas the unclad woman, both furtive and forceful, attempts 
to make her presence felt: she covers his eyes, pastes stars on his face, and feeds him 
words, often in the form of short epigrammatic statements, that he hollowly echoes back 
at her. At the end, she figuratively beheads him with a cleaver, reflected in a mirrored lid 
of a toilet, while saying, “Many times too/ I have wanted to/ go on living/ if only/ a head 
on a plate.” Other words insinuate themselves as well: as the man washes his star- 
tattooed hands (another signification of Magritte in Barron’s work), a piece of paper on 
which is written the word “WATER?” is inscribed floats in the sink, immediately followed 
by the word “RUNS” revealed on the palm of a mannequin. Later, he finds the words 
“HANDS REACH” in a magazine he is leafing through and, in the final scene, the word 
“MIND” is consumed on the rim of a flaming bowl and the word “FIRE” emerges from a 
strip of paper in his mouth. Barron has stated that in this case she wanted to invert the 
stereotypical gender roles, making the woman dominant and controlling and the man 
submissive and compliant. 


Magritte Sur La Plage 

It was in 1976, with her second Rockefeller Artist-in-Residence Grant at WGBH, that 
Ros Barron’s work in video reached a new level when she instituted what was to become 
a 30-year project with the production of Magritte Sur La Plage. As mentioned earlier, it 
would take nearly a decade for the second and third installments of the “Magritte 
Quartet” to gestate, and more than 20 years again for the final section to come into being. 
During these intervals, Barron, of course, produced other powerful works, and it is 
interesting to see the ways in which her vision both changed and remained consistent 
over these extended periods. 


Magritte Sur La Plage was shot with a portable studio color camera, again with the 
assistance of David Atwood. It is set again on the seashore on a gloriously clear day and 
opens with a shot of Magritte (portrayed by Bob Curran, who would continue to play the 
role in all of her subsequent videos) holding a large mirror through which the line 
between surf and sky runs uninterrupted, a method of pictorial illusionism that echoes 
Magritte’s use of an easel frame within a window frame in The Human Condition (1934) 
and other paintings. (There may also be a playful allusion here to the tradition of art 
holding up a mirror to life.) 


Several of the ironic comments for which Magritte is notable are recited throughout, both 
in French and English, as regards the problem of accepting the world through neither the 
concept of chance nor that of determinism, and the way in which intellection about art 
interferes with the direct experience of it. 


The Magritte figure is largely an observer, his expression flat and inscrutable, watching a 
complex pas de deux of sorts between a head-swathed man and woman? (Kevin Dewey 
and Christina Jackmauh) — an elaborate sequence of ceremonial gestures, postures, and 
visual wordplay. The swathed figures kiss, recalling Magritte’s The Lovers, and a stick 
traces in the sand a paraphrase of the caption that is part of his famous painting of a pipe 
(The Treason of Images [ “This Is Not A Pipe”’], 1929), here become “Ceci n’est pas 
l'amour.” The woman reveals her face painted red, and, optics blocked by seashells, 
eyeballs emerge from her mouth. She and the unswathed and green-visaged man lay out a 
bright blue cloth and remove from it, one by one at Magritte’s promptings, objects 
derived from his repertoire: an apple, a mannequin hand. After an elaborate sequence of 
interplay between this couple, they arrange and rearrange a group of bright red block 
letters — like those employed in Flowers — in anagrammatic fashion: from “LIVE” to “A 
VEIL,” “LA VIE,” and “EVIL.” 


Language is malleable, phrases shift and rebound against each other, deceive and 
describe, evolve new meanings; even a kind of gamesmanship comes into play. Barron’s 
fascination with the transposition of letters, crossword puzzles, and other like 
arrangements of lexigraphic symbols bespeaks an ongoing interest in text posed against 
and becoming another manner of visual language. 


The final quote from Magritte is perhaps the most significant, one that recapitulates 
Barron’s own early childhood sense of wonder about consciousness noted above: “The 
mind does not understand its own reason for being.” That this imponderable can even be 
posed, and begs the question “Why?” is in the nature of consciousness itself. 


Magritte’s caveat certainly has bearing upon any attempts to assign a rigorous template of 
symbolic signification to Ros Barron’s video works. But Barron, it is important to note, is 
not a mere interpreter of Magritte, however much she has been inspired by his work and 
pays him the honor of quoting him. Some of these distinctions can be directly related to 
her choice to work in a time-based medium, where some mode of narrativity, however 
unconventional, is mandated; Magritte’s paintings may, like still photographs, imply a 
narrative moment, but actual development over time is inherent in the moving image 
medium of video. Moreover, the very nature of time, with all that implies, is, along with 
the mysteries of consciousness, a core theme throughout her oeuvre. Along with her use 
of some of Magritte’s most characteristic and recycled images and strategies — even his 
very words — she has also developed her own intensely personal vocabulary of means that 
are quite distinctive. For example, Magritte’s disjunctive use of text does not partake of 
the playful anagrammatic and palindromic manipulation of her arrangement of letters. 
But perhaps most distinctive is the fact that there is almost always interaction, however 
uneasy, among the characters in her works; they are not oblivious to one another’s 


presence and affect one another’s actions in direct ways. And these are only some of the 
ways she has adapted her predecessor’s trademarks to her own unique ends. 


One other significant aspect of Barron’s work, beginning with Magritte Sur la Plage, is 
the palette of bright primary colors (quite unlike Magritte, whose paintings tend to darker 
shades) that she employs to great effect in all of her polychromatic works. Red block 
letters, blue bowls laid upon yellow tablecloths, and the like are dramatically posed 
against each other, and help to articulate the works’ meanings and add a rich beauty to 
them. 


Janine and Shell Game 

Both Janine and Shell Game were produced in 1979 with the first portable color 
equipment available for personal use, and employ of a miniature theater set with a hand 
and face visible through apertures in the side and rear walls, as well as polarized light 
effects. Spoken text of the eponymous protagonist’s inner state in Janine hearkens back 
to the earlier portraits, but the adaptation of the words from Albert Camus’ short story, 
“The Adulterous Woman,” rather than an original script by Barron, make this a far less 
personal work. Nevertheless, Janine describes herself in many of the same psychological 
terms as the four women in the earlier videos: She is waiting but does not know for what, 
feeling a penetrating cold, a weight on her heart, and the prospect of the void. 
Interspersed with shots of a woman’s head, face forward and in profile, are sequences 
where the camera pans over an array of toys and other objects that, according to the artist, 
suggest a lost innocence, including windup rabbits and robots, cutout abstract forms, one 
of which resembles a tombstone over which a pendant doll dangles, a mask with a bubble 
pipe in its mouth, a disembodied mannequin hand, a glass ball, shells; several times, the 
devil/bird mask used in Lea Grammont appears in the space on the rear wall. At the end, 
a widening black hole of the void engulfs the woman’s face. Regrettably, the connection 
between these staged tableaux and the text is rather mystifying, and Janine remains one 
of the artist’s least accessible and convincing tapes. “I think this work came first from the 
images,” notes Barron, “that then had the words added, versus the others where Janine 
might have been a person that I knew.” But she also mentions that the use of toys 
hearkens back to a fascination from her childhood with puppet shows. 


By contrast, Shell Game is brief and engagingly simple and direct. A woman’s face is 
seen in the oval aperture of the rear screen and a woman’s arm slowly emerges from a 
rectangular one on the right, lifting the first of two shells placed on the tabletop, from 
which a loud static hissing issues. A voiceover narrates a humorous anecdote, repeated 
line-by-line by the woman, in which a man on a beach picks up a seashell to hear it ask 
for his “Number, please”; rushing home to a ringing telephone he there finds that the 
earpiece emits a shell-like sibilance, similar to the roar of the ocean one imagines in 
listening to the resonant chamber of a conch. The hand then uncovers the second shell, 
starkly revealing an eyeball, and the woman at the rear wall reacts with a scream, the 
hand quickly clasping her mouth to silence her. The shocking appearance of human 
dismemberment gives Barron the first of a number of “screaming women” that will play a 
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significant role in her later video works, their responses triggered by the intrusion of 
manifestations of the uncanny. 


S.S. Odessa 

S. S. Odessa is the longest of Barron’s videos, and is one of her most intriguing. A sea 
passage is the setting, with a cast of characters in a more narrative framework. The 
Captain (portrayed by David Rockefeller, Jr.) intermittently offers a kind of metaphysical 
commentary — echoing the earlier phrase from Flowers, “the sea pervades” — on process 
and the intermingling of things: 


Everything is in everything and we are all voyagers. We are all at sea ... Here 
questions of pre-naming exist. All seeming things are not things at all. In all water 
there is some earth; in all earth there is some water. At sea we are in a world 
where there are only differences. When we see we see the constant states of the 
intermediate and the inter-continuous, and everything is in everything ... Every 
definition of a thing is a crime against reality... At sea, we are all amateurs... 


This speech is delivered to a pair of guests, a woman and a man (Marsha Blank and Bob 
Curran) sitting down to dinner. In a sardonic sequence, each of them plays with their 
food, sculpting it into symbolic structures manifesting the Captain’s statement. The man 
constructs a garrison wall from cubed chunks of meat and arranges his peas into a 
cannonball pyramid. The woman builds two fortress towers from carrot slices, between 
which she sculpts a mound of mashed potatoes into the shape of a foot. Their sexual 
tension is communicated through, literally, artful images, i.e. the peach analogy, and 
precise gestures. The dessert course — his a breast of white ice cream topped by a cherry, 
hers a cup of hot water in which are steeped teabags in the shapes of letters spelling TEA 
and a fluted vase of fruit — is interrupted by the woman’s sudden screaming and dashing 
away. It is a gesture that is derived from two sources: the man has been thrusting 
toothpicks one by one into the whipped parfait (yet another violent image of 
dismemberment and transgression) and the waitress’ query: “Did you enjoy your ice 
cream?” In a tape that is ambiguously bilingual, is it this pun that triggers the woman’s 
outburst at the violent symbol of male penetration? 


The differences between men and women, such as that demonstrated in S.S. Odessa and 
Barron’s earlier videos, have a consistency throughout her work, but it is by no means 
entirely programmatic. Women are generally more emotionally open and evidence a 
capacity to tap into and speak of their inner selves; they can also be more flighty and 
manipulative. Men, by distinction, are inscrutable and formal — epitomized by Magritte in 
his customary attire — although no less self-aware, and perhaps more conventionally 
philosophical. Between the two, it may be said, a balance is achieved — a yin and yang 
complementarity — although communication gives the appearance of being limited. 


Screaming Women (1981) 
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Screaming Women is a trilogy of vignettes, or “Events,” as they are termed, all shot with 
a color camera and structured in a similar fashion. Voiceover is still employed to provide 
cogent commentary, but Barron also continues her new foray into dramatic situations 
with speaking “actors.” The First Event is a desultory three-character conversation 
around a table among artists Dorothy (Chiesa), Damien (Dibona) and Irene (Valincius). 
The set of visual elements is impressive — from marzipan fruit to colored utensils — and 
the characters’ actions maintain a fine balance between the casually improvised and 
carefully choreographed. At the conclusion, Irene — morose, chain-smoking and reluctant 
to speak about her work throughout — lifts the lid of a bright blue platter revealing a 
disembodied hand, and, like the woman in Shell Game, emits a shocked scream. A 
portion of this sequence is then replayed in black-and-white with only a man’s voiceover 
commenting: “Action occurs, the everpresent unfolding of the moment. Nothing can ever 
be as we anticipate.” Surprises, even those that repel or horrify, happen in the passage of 
time, and we can only respond to them contemporaneously. 


In The Second Event, a woman (Joanne Guertin) visits a veiled Seer (Naomi Lomba), 
desperately seeking “the answer.” After a series of conventional fortune-telling gestures 
(such as a laying out of cards) and generic replies (“You will sleep and you will wake,” 
“You will love and you will hate”), Madame Lomba, lifting her veil, expels an egg from 
her mouth which, when cracked open, spills bright red paint over a whelk shell on blue 
plate. The woman, of course, collapses into a moaning scream. In the ensuing black-and- 
white recap, the narrator says: “If we really come together in the name of a question, 
what is left is not an answer but a deeper question.” There is no end, no answer; there is 
only further exploration, the seeking consciousness begetting new questions in the fluid, 
present tense — another consistent theme extending as far as one of her most recent works, 
Eartheart. 


The Third Event is set in a scientific laboratory, where Dr. Boris Hertz (Allan Barnett) 
prepares us for a demonstration of his new system of blocking pain response involving 
hypnosuggestion and high-pitched sound, with the assistance of a one-eyed violinist, 
punningly dubbed Kranya Farkas (Karen Smiley). He performs a sequence of actions 
upon his patient (Mary Briggs), isolating a pain control area and subjecting it to cold and 
heat, which elicit mild contrary effects (the heated instrument feels “pleasantly cool’). 
When the Doctor jabs a needle into the subject’s arm, however, she screams. The final 
voiceover comments: “If we think we know anything absolutely, we really know nothing. 
No one can ever fully experience what another has felt.” 


These three Events as a totality encompass much of Barron’s philosophical domain. We 
struggle and attempt to understand the world — and, by extension, ourselves — in which 
we participate, a universe constantly in flux and to which we must reply in the manner 
that is most accessible to us, however odd or contrary to the expectations of others our 
actions are. It is part of the surrealist tendency to undermine the usual perception of this 
world to elicit response, provoke questions, and confound normative ways of thinking, 
and of thinking about thinking. 
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It’s As Easy As ABC 

From her earliest works, Barron has defined hers as video performances, and /t’s As Easy 
As ABC partakes of the flavor of conceptual minimalist action events of the 1960s and 
‘70s. It is a stripped down black-and-white piece, even in its limited — but, as always, 
playful — use of spoken and printed text. Three actors, one of them Magritte (again, Bob 
Curran), execute a series of gestures and movements over areas of pavement marked with 
a large A, B and C; in the far distance is the Atlantic. It was shot on the roof of a found 
site, an abandoned military installation at the tip of Nahant off the coast of 
Massachusetts, and the letters had already been painted there. Barron says it was the sight 
of the location itself that inspired the work. 


As the video opens, a man in a sailor suit (David Gulick) crawls across the first space, 
managing to articulate the phrase, “I want A... I want A...,” without being able to 
communicate his desired objective. In his manner of movement and his struggle to speak, 
he is the infant, first coming to consciousness, and in some sense reminiscent of the 
woman in Flowers. A woman (Jackmauh) then crosses the area marked B, stopping to 
pose intermittently, with a large ball on her head; offscreen, we hear her bouncing the 
ball to the words of the children’s game. She, then, is the adolescent who has reached a 
more advanced stage of self-consciousness, and her repeated refrain is “I want to Be.” 
(Further on, she aids the crawler to articulate the sentence, “I want awareness,” thereby 
also introducing a level of social interaction.) 


Far in the background, on the plot marked with a C, stands Magritte — although this is not 
a “Magritte” video, per se — at first perceptible only by the opening and closing of an 
umbrella. At closer range, he identifies himself solely as a nonjudgmental observer — one 
who only wants to see — using a magnifying glass to accentuate his role. However sparse 
the use of language, it again reinforces Barron’s chief themes of perpetual flow into the 
present tense: the woman says, “The schema of things is that it is never the same from 
moment to moment, yet it is always absolute and unchanging. That which is, is the 
expression of being.” Magritte comments that “everything but the eyes themselves can be 
seen by the eyes,” just as the mind, he noted in an earlier video, “does not understand the 
reason for its own being.” This video work describes a gradual unfolding of awareness, as 
easy (or, ironically, difficult) as learning one’s ABCs — that is, language. The work 
concludes with a tableau, in which each of the three characters poses in the shape of the 
letter he or she represents. 


Viva Magritte 
In 1983, Ros Barron again took up Magritte as her overt subject, and in this, the most 
comical of the quartet, juxtaposes the character of the elusive painter (Curran) against 
that of the Warhol superstar Viva (Jackmauh), and plays with the relationship between art 
and life. Magritte, despite the popular image that has developed of him, was, in fact, 
laconic and generally ironical in his pithy comments about his relationship to his work. 
He is quoted, saying: 
The other day someone asked me what the relationship was between my life and 
my art. I couldn’t really think of anything, except that life obliges me to do 
something, so I paint. 
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By contrast, Viva makes no distinction between her art and her life; the very definition of 
being a “superstar” in the Warhol stable is that of celebrity, pure and simple. She is in 
and of herself a living art object who likes to look and to act “outrageous” and 
“decadent.” Art, fame, sex and money are her whole life. And she ponders: “I wonder 
what’s the difference between an art object that’s a painting and an art object that’s a 
person... Anyway, ‘A’ would know if there’s a difference.” 


While Magritte paints, Viva lounges, preens, poses, assisted by her dance partner “Joe” 
(Dewey) and complains that she doesn’t “like being this philosophy character in a 
Magritte painting.” Of course, she is a character represented by Barron, not Magritte, 
who, however aware of him she may be, seems, until the video’s very conclusion, 
oblivious to her existence. She audaciously conflates her significance with that of 
Magritte: “Someday they’ Il probably say about Magritte and me: Life was his Art, and 
Art was her Life,” and, by extension, inflates her own self-image. Viva went on to acting 
in mainstream films (most notably Wim Wenders’ State of Things and a bit part in Play It 
Again, Sam, Herbert Ross’ adaptation of the Woody Allen play), wrote a quasi- 
autobiographical novel, and worked in video with her husband Michel Auder (taping the 
birth of their child), but she is largely remembered as the expendable “image/object,” 
created and then discarded by Andy, like all his other Factory superstars. 


Viva Magritte abounds in visual “quotations” from Magritte: aside from the apple and 
levitating stone, there are included women’s shoes painted as human feet (The Red 
Model, 1935), a flaming tuba (The Discovery of Fire, 1934-35), and a weightlifter whose 
head is one end of a barbell (Perpetual Motion, 1935). Each is in a manner a kind of 
illustrative accompaniment to some piece of spoken or written text. 


Barron relishes in her play with language in the video, as even its title suggests. There are 
puns: as Magritte is seen working one of his famous apples onto a canvas, Viva 
comments on her presence in New York, “I know more about the Big Apple than he ever 
will’; after he holds up a canvas depicting a large stone floating in midair, she says, “That 
rock makes me want to hear music.” 


Bored, Viva engages Magritte in a surrealist game that is a hybrid of chess and Scrabble 
based on anagrams. The seven red block letters they manipulate are used to spell out, in 
sequence, ART, RIFLE, FEAR, FIRE and LIFE, and, with every successful ploy, each 
removes one of the other’s markers (miniature bowler hats for Magritte and apples for 
Viva) until she is bankrupt. Magritte trumps Viva, not only in the game but also in the 
realm of art. Magritte will pair off, as it were, against a more considerable “opponent” in 
Barron’s most recent work, Magritte Meets Descartes. 


But Magritte dispenses an encomium near the end of the work that can be taken as one of 
his deepest reflections: 


Art has freedom when it bestows the highest values on life and of the universe on 
which life depends. 
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Time With Magritte 

Time With Magritte continues the series with another spirited scenario exploring time and 
desire, linked in passing with the primal expulsion from Eden that superficially has come 
to signify both the beginning of history and of self-consciousness. It is in the manner of a 
one-act play for three characters, a husband, wife, and their servant (Polar Levine, 
Tamara Jenkins and Christine Demers respectively), the first two arguing over breakfast 
about her shortage of time to make art and demands that he earn more money, coupled 
with his disdainful replies that she already has too much time on her hands. There are 
frequent cuts to Magritte who, removed from this sphere of action, makes trenchant 
commentary with spoken text and illustrative images, often derived from plays on words 
and truisms. 


The pair is seated around a breakfast table, and virtually every line of their dialogue 
contains the word “time” in some fashion; phrases like “giving me a hard time,” “doing 
time,” “two-timer,” and so forth. She is vain, pampered, frivolous, a self-described artiste 
— reminiscent of Viva — while he is very much the clock-watching wage earner critical of 
her idleness. Some characteristic visual touches are also in evidence here: the brightly 
colored tableware, teabags and cookies in the shapes of individual characters that spell 
out “TIME,” and the woman’s swathed face. 


In his other appearances, Magritte’s presence has some direct bearing on the action 
occurring, even if he is largely an observer. In Time, however, he performs with complete 
discretion, remaining, nonetheless, the wry analyst and manipulator of signs at the 
appropriate junctures, echoing lines from the spouses’ conversation: He places a 
wristwatch on a mannequin’s palm to denote “time on her hands”; stacks, one atop the 
other, identical placards with the word “NOW?” as the text, “We are always on time. Now 
exists all the time” is spoken; displays an image of an 18" century woman with an 
hourglass figure in which is embedded a clock, and in front on which a mannequin hand 
holds an apple, to the words: “Is the first evil Eve, or the mistress of horology?” 


In many respects, it is the character of the servant in this short comedy that adds a new 
dimension to the work. In a brief monologue, she comments to the husband: “Hearing 
you bickering about time and money made me think. Here it seems some people have a 
lot of money and desire but they have to make choices because they don’t have enough 
time. In some places people stand in line all day for food. They don’t have a lot of choice 
but they have plenty of time. Choices and no time or no choices and plenty of time.” 
Later on, she paraphrases Hegel: “Your life comes from how you experience the time you 
live in. It’s your personal fate.” 


Philosophy, like art, is not, of course, a very remunerative profession, but one that 
requires a lot of time and choice. But perhaps both exist beyond the realm of mere 
preference, and are more insatiable compulsions to explore and question the world at 
deeper levels. 


Eartheart 
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With Eartheart, Ros Barron has created the male counterpart to her earliest portraits of 
women. Unlike these predecessors, however, all of whom were very much individuals 
revealed in intimate, vulnerable states, Eartheart (Ron Wallace, a frequent technical 
collaborator with Barron®) is a mythic, prototypically male figure, depicted as something 
of a questing hero with a thunderbolt painted on his temple, posed against hill and tree 
and sky. A narrator defines him as an artist, a Taurean, a lover, and one closely associated 
with nature. He is also someone perpetually asking questions of others and, especially, of 
himself, and a puzzle to his Friend (Tia Kimberk), who has her own questions about what 
shapes him, what makes him mysterious. Is he too self-absorbed, too intensely cerebral, 
in his search? 


Once again, consciousness is all but defined as the endless formation of questions in 
pursuit of other questions, all of them leading to an attempt at self-definition that can 
never ultimately be attained. A third figure, that of the Astrologer (Ellen Band) located in 
a colonnade, also plays a key role, she who attempts to penetrate his inner self with a 
similar set of questions: “Is his heart frozen? ... Is a heart that’s harmed when young 
made harder to heal?” Is he too preoccupied with self-interests that may only be a means 
of escape? Two separate sequences are performed by the Friend, each thrice repeated, 
first in black-and-white, then natural color, and finally in vividly synthetic electronic 
hues. In the first, we see a closeup of a heart on a woman’s tongue and then in the palm 
of her hand, which she drops into an urn filled with dark liquid. In the second, a hand lifts 
a veil from a dish whereon rests a rock spotted with red — a wounded heart. To the end, 
Eartheart remains unengaged, alone, forever occupied with the “fine art” of asking 
questions. 


Eagle Air 
Eagle Air (2002) is a radical departure for Barron, a documentary tribute to her husband 
and collaborator for more than half a century, Harris Barron. “Eagle Air” is the nom de 
plume that Harris, an accomplished pilot as well as an artist and the founder of the Studio 
for Interrelated Media at the Massachusetts College of Art, has adopted for his poetic 
writings, some of which incorporate the theme of flying. The tape blends his 
autobiographical commentary on his background, his early fascination with flight, and his 
almost mystical experiences in the air, with documentary footage of his sculptural and 
performance works, Ros Barron’s own chronicle of his impressive achievements, and 
aerial footage. The artist comments: “I believe three forces have motivated his evolution. 
Eagle Air is an artist, he is a man, and he is a Jew,” and throughout the video are heard 
variations of the refrain: “Eagle Air’s need to fly is not strange when you consider, in the 
air, there is no hatred, no ignorance, brutality or greed.” This lovely and insightful 
portrait concludes with Harris Barron reciting one of his poems, “Boundary,” which 
includes the lines: 
All boundaries by political men/ carefully drawn containments/ absent in the 
actuality of space/ mean little to sweet nature’s need for continuity/ With 
kingdom, turf, and ownership of earth/ the questioned foolish goals of/ 
nearsighted men./ The air is clear./ I see for miles./ Boundary is rock and water./ 
There are no lines. 
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Barron’s themes of continuity, interrelation, flow, extend even here, indicative of the 
couple’s shared vision of life. 


Magritte Meets Descartes 
Ros Barron has written of her most recent video work: 


Magritte Meets Descartes, announced with insistent and ominous crashes of 
sound, reflects the artist’s despair at man’s habituations. 


Is life, in its basic sense, becoming ever more imperiled? We have seen human 
frailty become death dealing. The scale and the multiplicity of global damage by 
man’s consistent inability to stop — as surely as Earhart’s and Lindbergh’s 
obsession to thrust into the unknown — is the subject of this videowork. 


The composition is deliberately measured, with repetitive forms. The ironic 
elements of God, of love, dance and the dangerous veneration of “heroism” are 
juxtaposed with frailty and death. 


Magritte Meets Descartes is a superb culmination of the Magritte Quartet that is both a 
synthesis of earlier themes and motifs and one of her deepest meditations on the nature of 
who we are as defined by what we do, the sources of our inspiration, and the immortality 
of our creations against our own corporeal impermanence. Here are also the notions of 
heroism and egoism intertwined, which resonate particularly with our present moment in 
history. There is the characteristic asking of questions, which lead to further questions ad 
infinitum, 1n an attempt to define those things we share in common (and the ways we 
remain different) in our search for meaning. 


An exchange of ideas commences with the meeting and mutual identification of the two 
title characters, the 17" century mathematician René Descartes (R. Brown Lethem) — 
whose famous statement, “I think, therefore I am,” defines consciousness itself as the 
essence of existence — and René Magritte (Bob Curran), who repeats his own insight that 
“the mind does not understand its own reason for being.” These two intellectual giants 
are each seen at work, Descartes at a drafting table with compass and triangle, and 
Magritte at an easel, again painting the “pipe.” These, like most of the enacted scenes 
throughout, are placed against a background of blue sky with cumulus clouds — one of 
Magritte’s own oft repeated images — that has been digitally inserted. 


Into this dialogue are introduced two famous figures from another sphere entirely, the 
aviators Amelia Earhart (Tia Kimberk) and Charles Lindbergh, the latter of whom is 
represented solely by archival footage of his cross-Atlantic flight inserted into Magritte’s 
canvas and accompanied by a voiceover of his own words. They are icons of the public 
consciousness, figures of daring feats of bravery, creators of visible, vicarious experience 
for the vast body of the populace, rather than amplifiers of its collective mind and interior 
explorations. 
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All four characters are defined by their inability to stop what they do: Descartes his 
thinking, Magritte his painting, Earhart and Lindbergh their attempts at physical mastery 
over nature. But in their obsessions, all four may be said to aspire to a kind of 
transcendence on physical and metaphysical levels, a quest for some kind of truth as they 
understand it through their respective means of engaging the world. And each describes 
the source of his or her activities differently: Descartes’ is mathematics and God, from 
whom all knowledge comes; Magritte’s the fear that, in stopping, he will cease to exist 
(which might be paraphrased as: I paint, therefore I am) as well as his need to express 
ideas through his chosen medium; Earhart’s and Lindbergh’s from a passionate defiance 
of physical limitations. 


All of these themes seamlessly interweave by the three enacted characters posing 
questions to each other. Descartes asks of Magritte: “I cannot stop thinking, but can you 
stop painting?” He cannot, he replies, for it too defines his existence, but, like the 
philosopher, “It is only ideas that count pour moi.” He notes that “consciousness is a 
form of pain...the higher the consciousness the more exquisite the pain.” Whether 
working in abstract or concrete forms, both are ideators, and famous — even essential — as 
such. 


Neither are Earhart or Lindbergh able to cease the pursuit of their passion for flight. “But 
are we only what we do?” queries Earhart. She also wonders whether, through any 
actions, one can stop greed, lying, killing or war. Even heroes, replies Descartes, cannot 
accomplish this and, therefore, have limited power, and asks for her own definition of a 
hero. “A hero can’t stop, even if it means he dies. Lindbergh was a hero ... He has 
passion,” she answers. 


But even Lindbergh, as he is seen amidst cheering crowds on the airfield and in a 
tickertape parade, wonders about his hubris — “Is aviation dangerous because man was 
never meant for the sky?” — however Godlike he feels while, like Icarus of Greek 
mythology, ‘trying for the sun’. If God is Descartes’ inspiration, to attain some feeling of 
a divine power may be Lindbergh’s. And Lindbergh is also linked to Magritte in several 
ways. Descartes says that artists are “egoists,” but so are those who undertake dangerous 
actions of their own device. Additionally, film sequences of Lindbergh’s successful 
venture have been made to fill the canvas on the artist’s easel. 


In a further exploration on the theme of intense emotion, Earhart enumerates five of the 
six passions that Descartes has laid out in his early treatise, Passions of the Soul — Love, 
Hate, Desire, Joy, and Sadness — but enquires of him: “So what is the sixth passion?” 
“Wonder is the sixth passion,” he tells her, something that the artist and the philosopher, 
as well as the explorer, may all share in setting out into new realms. 


The themes of heroism and egoism pose intriguing questions. There are certainly at least 
two different types of heroism: the one which is activated by a selfless response to a 
dangerous situation, and the other (and, to my mind, lesser type) in which one purposely 
creates a perilous exploit, or romantic adventure, for its own sake. Passion is, as has been 
mentioned, the key factor, but the public hullabaloo that accompanies it, as Barron has 
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said, is indeed, a “dangerous veneration.” And this sort of feat of derring-do seems a form 
of egoism as much as anything else, an attempt to embody, as Lindbergh describes, a 
superhuman status. Moreover, in the case of Earhart, this effort, however “fearless,” in 
the words of Magritte, might be construed as something more like recklessness. (She was, 
self-admittedly, not a first-rate navigator.) Ironically, Earhart later defines the mysterious, 
legendary, circumstances of her death as the very reason for her immortality. 


It is Descartes who accuses all artists of being egoists, a charge Magritte does not deny as 
he does that of being a hero. But are the profound depths to which the philosopher or 
artist descends to discover new meanings of existence and the nature of consciousness 
any less heroic than the literal heights to which the aviators aspire? 


Each of the three main protagonists is seen, with brilliant intercutting, engaged in what 
might be consider his or her other, secondary passion. This is precisely the case with 
Amelia Earhart, whose other love, she has told us, is dancing, and she performs a tango 
with a partner (Eric Eisack). Dance, which has played an important function in a number 
of Ros Barron’s videos beginning as far back as Vida Richter, is, like flight, about grace 
and movement; it is also an art form, perhaps the most ephemeral of all, and, ultimately, 
earthbound. We watch Descartes construct an exquisite pyramidal tower of irregular 
polygons — a work of art as well — only then to topple it with a sweep of his hand, thereby 
making architecture itself impermanent. And Magritte, as before, manipulates the red 
block letters characteristic of Barron’s work to create anagrams out of nine letters: 
LINDBERGH, BEING, BIRD and DIE, the latter two atop his famous paintings of an 
apple and an egg. Earhart, swathed like figures in earlier Magritte tapes, is seen holding 
an apple in the open palm of her hand, bringing us full circle to equate art and aviation, 
the permanent and the evanescent. 


Descartes states that “a hero will live forever,” Earhart rejoins that it is she who will live 
forever because of the aforementioned mystery surrounding her disappearance. But it is 
Magritte who has the last decisive word. “No,” he says, “the hero is dead. You are all 
dead. We are all dead,” to which he adds, “Viva la morte” — “long live death.” They are 
all, figuratively, immortal as long as mankind exists; culture heroes whose actions (and 
ideas are actions) have indelibly transformed western consciousness. 


A Final Note 

As is obvious from the above, Ros Barron’s work is of a piece, like a finely woven fabric. 
There is an overall form to it, and even as patterns and textures may shift throughout, 
each element becomes a part of the whole. From her earliest explorations of 
consciousness and self-definition, central personal motifs, images and themes inform 
each piece, and as I have mentioned from the outset, they are the mystery of 
consciousness above all else, and with it, that of time and the attempted definition of 
selfhood and its expression through art. 


Although other artists share some of her concerns and may maintain a consistent 
development throughout their careers, hers is a corpus quite unlike any I know of in any 
medium. And where her work will go in the future is, for us, like those of her characters, 
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an open question — at least until she creates another exceptional piece that will provoke 
still further questions. 


This essay was first published in the catalogue, The Video Art of Ros Barron — Video 
Pioneers for the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts, October 2007. 


© John Minkowsky, 2007 


' The text of The Yellow Sound is available in The Blaue Reiter Almanac, edited by 
Kandinsky and Franz Marc (1912, English edition reprinted by MFA Publications, 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston in 2005). 

? Chroma-keying is an electronic technique which allows makers to “cut out” portions of 
one video image signal and replace them with portions of another. It is an effect that has 
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been seen commonly on television news, as the footage on a large display screen behind 
the newscaster is keyed in. In a similar manner, the dark patches placed over the man’s 
eyes in Headgame permitted the insertion of imagery generated from a different source in 
the blackened sockets. 

3 Fred Barzyk interview with Ros and Harris Barron, 9/27/99. 

“ Interview with Ros and Harris Barron by the author on September 30, 2006. All 
subsequent quotes and reflections by the artist are from the same source unless otherwise 
noted. 

> At age 12, after his mother’s suicide, Magritte witnessed her being fished out of the 
river, her head swathed in her nightgown. 


© Ron Wallace is the artist who, after her artist husband, Harris, has been Ros Barron’s 
closest collaborator. Wallace, in addition to careful and creative editing, has made 
possible the remastering in digital format Barron’s complete video oeuvre, bringing her 
earliest works — completed almost 40 years ago on black-and-white Portapak videotape — 
to the level of present video technology. 


Originally published in The Video Art of Ros Barron — Video Pioneer, exhibition catalogue, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston MFA Film Program, 2007, pp. 4-18. 


